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Key Recommendations 

1 . Fully commit the state to 
scholarship programs through 
investment of public funds 

to provide fours years of 
financial assistance to qualified 
low-income students. 

2. Base scholarship eligibility on 
income and academic achievement 
and structure aid to cap off or 
augment other forms of aid. 

3. Achieve political feasibility for 
scholarship programs through 
a combination of targeted and 
universal access. 

4. Investigate how scholarship 
programs affect enrollment, 
persistence, and completion rates, 
and how they can best interact 
with privately-funded initiatives. 
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Summary 

College enrollments continue to rise in the United States as more and more potential 
students recognize the value of a postsecondary degree. Four-year public institutions 
offer the most direct route to obtaining a bachelor’s degree, an achievement that can 
lead to significant social and economic benefits for the individual degree-holder and 
society. Yet tuition and fees at these institutions have continued to rise while family 
income has not kept pace. As a result, students and their families are incurring an 
increasing financial burden; this contributes to the persistent underrepresentation 
of minority, low-income, and first-generation students enrolling in public four-year 
colleges and universities. Wisconsin is no exception to this trend. 

This brief explores three examples of 
state policies designed to help students 
and families cope with rising tuition 
costs at four-year institutions: the 
Wisconsin Covenant, the Georgia 
HOPE Scholarship Program, and the 
Indiana Twenty-first Century Scholars 
Program. Although we acknowledge 
the important role two-year colleges 
play in Wisconsin’s higher education 
system, we have chosen to limit 
the scope of this analysis to public 
four-year colleges and universities. 

Policy directed at increasing access 
has traditionally focused on these 
institutions because they offer the most 
direct route to a bachelor’s degree, 
which in turn can provide financial 
rewards for the individual and the state. 

We evaluate the Covenant, a relatively 
new state program, in comparison to 
Twenty-first Century Scholars and 
HOPE — two of the first and longest- 
standing state scholarship programs 
focused on access to higher education — in terms of efficiency, equity, and political 
feasibility. We recommend that the state of Wisconsin adopt a hybrid model — 
one that integrates components of the existing Wisconsin Covenant with state 
scholarships targeted to low-income students — in order to provide students, families, 
the higher education system, and the state with the highest levels of efficiency and 
equity. 



Tuition and fees... 
have continued to rise 
while family income 
has not kept pace. As a 
result, students and their 
families are incurring 
an increasing financial 
burden... 
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Policy Context and Challenges 

Tuition has risen dramatically nationwide, due 
in part to decreased state appropriations and 
increased operating costs. State appropriations 
have plummeted: in 2005, higher education 
appropriations from both states and local 
communities per full-time enrollment (FTE) 
reached a 25-year low nationally. For example, at 
UW-Madison, the costs of running the university 
have risen at a rate of about 5.5% per year since 
1995. Yet, Wisconsin was among 30 states that 
could not maintain appropriations per FTE from 
1979 to 2004. 

In 2008-09, the average published tuition for in- 
state students hit $6,585, an increase of $394 from 
2007-08. In just five years, average resident tuition 
and fees for Midwest colleges and universities 
rose 66.8%. In 2008, for families in the lowest 
40th percentile for income — those striving to 
reach or stay in the middle class — net college costs 
represented 44% of their annual income. 1 

This pricing out of students appears to be 
associated with changes in student demographics 
at public colleges and universities. For instance, 
the overall socioeconomic status of incoming 



students is rising. At UW- 
Madison, the average family 
income for new freshmen 
($90,000) has reached nearly 
twice the average median 
income for the state. 2 

Tuition increases may 
further exacerbate existing 
problems of college access 
and persistence for under- 
represented students, 
ultimately leading to less 
diversity both within the 
student population and 
among bachelor’s degree 
recipients. In addition, the 
use of more volatile funding streams leads to 
institutional shifts — such as lower faculty salaries, 
higher faculty- student ratios, and less graduate 
student support — that can adversely affect 
university quality. Pricing out also affects the state 
as a whole by reducing the number of college 
degree holders in Wisconsin and, therefore, the 
countless private and public benefits associated 
with them (see Table 1 and Appendix A). 



Pricing out... reduc[es] the 
number of college degree 
holders in Wisconsin and, 
therefore, the countless 
private and public benefits 
associated with them. 



Table 1 

Types of Returns to a Bachelor’s Degree 





Public 


Private 


Economic 


Increased tax revenues 

Greater productivity 

Increased consumption 

Increased workforce flexibility 

Decreased reliance on government financial support 


Higher salaries and benefits 
Increased employment 
Higher savings levels 
Improved working conditions 
Personal and professional mobility 


Social 


Reduced crime rates 
Increased charitable giving 
Increased community service 
Increased quality of civic life 

Social cohesion and increased appreciation for diversity 

Increased voter participation 

Improved ability to adapt to and use technology 


Improved health and life expectancy 

Improved quality of life for offspring 

Better consumer decision making 

Increased personal status 

More hobbies and leisure activities 

Individual productivity in knowledge production 

Attainment of desired family size 

Reduced desired family size 



Sources: Haveman and Wolfe (1984); Institute for Higher Education Policy (2005); Midwestern Higher Education Compact (2005). See Appendix A for full citations. 
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University officials and policymakers have taken 
some steps toward alleviating this burden with 
financial aid. From 1996-97 to 2006-07, total 
student aid increased by about 82% nationwide, 
which covered almost all the increases in 
tuition and fees at public four-year colleges 
and universities during this period. 3 While this 
may seem promising, the sources of aid have 
moved increasingly from grants to loans, forcing 
students and families to take on a greater financial 
burden. Other states have instituted a variety of 
strategies to confront this problem, such as higher 
education compacts and scholarships that use 
funding sources ranging from tobacco settlements 
to lottery revenue (see Appendix B). 

Policy Goals and Impact Assessment 

The following analysis of state policy 
interventions aimed at increasing access to 
higher education focuses on two substantive 
goals — efficiency and equity — as these represent 
the primary values sought in public policy. 4 We 
will also address the instrumental goal of political 
feasibility, which facilitates the implementation of 
policies. There are a number of ways to assess the 
degree to which a particular policy intervention 
is meeting these three goals, which help guide 
future policy decisions and designs. This analysis 
employs the following framework: 

Goal One: Efficiency 

A policy intervention must have the immediate 
goal of making the process of gaining access 
to a four-year institution more efficient, which 
may in turn lead to a more highly educated state 
workforce. 

We measure the impact of each policy on the 
efficiency of student access to higher education 
based on its ability to do the following: 

1. Increase the number of qualified 
students entering four-year colleges. 

2. Lower the actual cost of college. 

3. Reduce the use of loans and/or increase 
grant funding available to students. 

4. Increase the number of bachelor’s degree 
holders in the state. 



Goal Two: Equity 

A policy intervention focused on increasing 
access to four-year institutions must have the 
goal of increasing equity in both opportunity and 
outcome. 

We gauge the impact of each policy intervention 
on equity based on its ability to do the following: 

1. Decrease the enrollment gap between 
historically under-represented and well- 
represented students. 

2. Raise persistence and graduation rates 
for under-represented students. 

3. Increase the amount of college knowledge 
(the understanding of the processes 
involved in admission, financial aid, and 
academic success) available to under- 
represented groups. 

4. Increase the level of students’ academic 
preparation and performance in high 
school. 

Goal Three: Political Feasibility 

A policy intervention targeting public four-year 
colleges and universities must work toward a level 
of political feasibility. This goal differs slightly 
from the previous two in that it does not refer 
to the impact of the policy on higher education 
access, but rather the viability of the policy itself. 

We measure the political feasibility of each policy 
based on the following criteria: 

1 . Ease of implementation and 
administration 

2. Amount of public support 

3. Likelihood of broad support in the main 
budgeting entity, the state legislature 

4. Funding sources 

Appendix C illustrates these goals and impact 
categories for each of the three policy options 
included in this analysis. We have chosen to focus 
on the Wisconsin Covenant, the Georgia HOPE 
Scholarship Program, and the Indiana Twenty- 
first Century Scholars Program because they serve 
as three examples of state scholarship programs 
specifically designed to increase college awareness and 
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attendance. While Wisconsin’s program is relatively 
new, Georgias and Indiana’s are two of the longest 
operating and most well-known state-sponsored 
higher education interventions in the nation, and 
their effects have been studied extensively Georgia’s 
and Indiana’s programs are illustrative of merit -based 
and need-based aid programs, respectively, and thus, 
we use them as models. 

Analysis of Policy Interventions 

Overview of the Wisconsin Covenant 

The Wisconsin Covenant is a partnership 
program including the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction, Wisconsin Technical 
College System, University of Wisconsin 
System, Wisconsin Association of Independent 
Colleges and Universities, and the State of 
Wisconsin Higher Educational Aids Board. 



Initiated in 2006 by Governor Jim Doyle, the 
Wisconsin Covenant aims to help all students 
aspire to higher education and increase college 
enrollments. The Covenant offers students college 
preparatory information and a guaranteed place 
at a Wisconsin public postsecondary institution 
in exchange for a pledge to achieve academically 
and take the necessary steps to attend college (see 
Table 2). Students can sign up for the program 
from the spring of their eighth-grade year to early 
fall of their ninth-grade year. 

The Wisconsin Covenant is a merit-based early 
commitment program. While completion of 
the program guarantees a place in Wisconsin’s 
public higher education system, it does not 
specify a particular campus or type of institution, 
and students who maintain a B average — with 
or without the Covenant — are relatively likely 



Table 2 

Wisconsin Covenant at a Glance 



Eligibility 


Students must: 

Be currently enrolled in eighth grade and attending a Wisconsin school 
Be a Wisconsin resident 


Scholars' Pledge 


Students must: 

Graduate from high school 

Maintain at least a B average in high school 

Take courses in high school that will prepare them for college and meet or exceed entrance requirements 
Demonstrate good citizenship and be active in their community 
Apply to a Wisconsin postsecondary education institution 
Apply for state and federal financial aid in a timely manner 


Benefits 


Students receive: 

Recognition as a Wisconsin Covenant Scholar 

Information regarding resources for academic support 

Opportunities to attend events at public postsecondary education campuses 

A place at a UW System institution, Wisconsin Technical College, or Wisconsin private college or university 
A financial aid package based on the family's federally-defined financial need 


Additional Details 


The Covenant pledge can be signed in hard copy or completed online. A student and a parent or 
guardian must sign the pledge. 

Wisconsin has 1 3 public colleges and universities that enroll 44% of the state's higher education students. 



Source: http://www.wisconsincovenant.wi.aov 
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to qualify for enrollment at some of these 
institutions. It also does not give automatic 
funding for college costs; instead, Covenant 
Scholars must apply for federal and state financial 
aid, just as non- Scholars would. 

Since the Covenants initiation, several private 
scholarships have been created to help qualified, 
low- income students deal with rising college costs. 
The Covenant Scholars program and the Fund for 
Wisconsin Scholars will use their combined $215 
million to offer scholarships that complement 
the Covenant pledge. 5 While these programs 
provide another form of financial aid to Wisconsin 
students, the Covenant, and thereby the state, do 
not guarantee any aid to the participants. 

Wisconsin Covenant’s Impact on Efficiency 

Increase the Number of Qualified Students Entering 
Four-Year Colleges 

■ Early awareness of financial aid — such 
as the Covenants written commitment 
to provide eighth-grade students with a 
financial aid package — may help increase 
the likelihood of enrollment. 

■ The mandatory pre-college high school 
curriculum required by the Covenant 
could help insure that students take 
appropriate coursework for admission. 

■ The Covenant may encourage and prepare 
more students for college admission 

and enrollment by providing additional 
resources and support in high school. 

« Yet, because the Covenant does not 
explicitly target particular groups of 
students, it may end up only serving those 
students who were already college-bound. 

Lower the Actual Cost of College 

■ Since the Wisconsin Covenant offers no 
guaranteed funding for its scholars, it 
does not directly lead to a decrease in the 
net price of college. 

■ However, the incorporation of additional 
pre-college preparation for students, 
along with the requirement to fill out 
the Free Application for Federal Student 



Aid (FAFSA), may lead more students 
to recognize, apply for, and therefore 
receive additional financial aid. 

Reduce the Use of Loans and/or Increase Grant 
Funding Available to Students 

■ The Covenant does not provide any 
mechanism to insure a decrease in 
student’s dependence on loans or an 
increase in the availability or use of grants. 

■ The requirement that students must use 
all available federal aid before accessing 
state aid may actually prompt students 
to seek more federal loans than they 
otherwise would. 

Increase the Number of Bachelor’s Degree Holders 
in the State 

■ While some evidence may suggest these 
programs can help increase bachelors 
degree attainment in the state, the 
program’s limited history prevents 
assessment of its impact on persistence 
and completion at this time. 

Wisconsin Covenant’s Impact on Equity 

Decrease the Enrollment Gap between Historically 
Under-Represented and Well-Represented Students 

■ The Covenant does not target 
historically under-represented students 
and, consequently, may not help 
reduce gaps in enrollment rates among 
economic and racial groups. 

■ Although the Covenant has ties 
to privately-funded, need-based 
scholarships like the Covenant Scholars 
and Fund for Wisconsin Scholars, these 
funds are not directly tied to the state 
program or subject to public control. 

■ Similarly, the Covenant may not have a 
significant impact on equity in outcome 
due to a lack of consistent funding and 
additional support systems for students 
throughout college. 6 
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■ Although the Covenant provides 
assistance to students in the process 
of applying for financial aid, it does 
not represent an additional source of 
funding, nor does it account for costs 
not related to tuition or fees (e.g., books, 
housing, and transportation). 

Raise Persistence and Graduation Rates 
for Under-Represented Students 



Wisconsin Covenant’s Political Feasibility 

Ease of Implementation and Administration 

■ The Covenant is fairly simple to 
implement and administer. 

■ The application process to become 
a Covenant Scholar is clear, and 
information about the program can be 
easily disseminated through the network 
of middle school counselors and teachers. 



■ The first cohort of Covenant Scholars has 
yet to enroll in postsecondary education; 
therefore, it is difficult to know what 
effects the existing program will have on 
persistence and what changes, if any, may 
result between now and when the first class 
of scholars enrolls. 



Increase the Amount of College Knowledge 
Available to Under-Represented Groups 

■ Any positive impact on opportunity will 
most likely come as a result of increased 
college knowledge for under-represented 
groups through meetings with college 
counselors, dissemination of information to 
parents, visits to college campuses, and the 
promotion of college preparation among 
students and parents in middle school. 

■ Many students face considerable 
challenges in adjusting to the higher 
education system once they arrive, but 
the Covenant provides no additional 
assistance in this area. 



Amount of Public Support 

■ Public support 
for the Wisconsin 
Covenant has 
been high, likely 
due to the fact 
that all taxpayers 
with children can 
access the program. 
Universal programs 
tend to achieve 
more broad-based 
public support than 
targeted programs. 



Students who receive 
additional college 
preparation support 
typically make better 
academic choices 
in high school... 



■ The creation of 
privately funded 
scholarships to 

complement the Covenant has kept the 
cost low, and as a result, public support 
has remained high. 



Likelihood of Bipartisan Support in the State Legislature 



Increase the Level of Academic Preparation 
and Performance in High School 

« The focus of the Covenant and its 

complementary private scholarships have 
been almost entirely on providing support 
for students to help them access higher 
education (though little attention is paid 
to support systems once they enter. 

■ Students who receive additional college 
preparation support services typically 
make better academic choices in high 
school and have greater incentive to 
improve grades . 7 



■ The Covenant’s inclusive eligibility and 
minimal cost to the state make it difficult 
for politicians to oppose. 

Funding Sources 

■ While the state needs to budget additional 
funds for staff to administer the program, 
the lack of guaranteed scholarships 

for students makes the states financial 
commitment relatively low, and this adds 
to the program’s appeal. 
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Table 3 

Georgia HOPE Program at a Glance 



Eligibility 


Students must: 

Be a Georgia resident and a U.S. citizen or eligible non-citizen 
Be enrolled as a degree-seeking student at a Georgia postsecondary institution 
Graduate high school with a B average, or earn at least a 3.0 GPA at the college level at specific 
credit hour checkpoints 

Maintain satisfactory academic progress as defined by the college 

Not have been convicted for certain felony offenses, including marijuana, controlled substances, or 
dangerous drugs 

Not be in default on a student financial aid program 


Benefits 


Students receive (for use at any Georgia public college, university, or technical college): 

Tuition for number of hours enrolled, full-time or part-time 
HOPE-approved mandatory fees 

Book allowance of up to $100 per quarter or $150 per semester 


Additional Details 


Students can also use the Georgia HOPE scholarship at private institutions and may receive $1,500 
per semester, or $1 ,000 per quarter, for full-time enrollment and $750 per semester, or $500 per 
quarter, for part-time enrollment. 

The Georgia HOPE program includes a variety of types of financial aid, the two most popular being 
the Georgia HOPE Scholarship and the HOPE grant. Unlike the scholarship, the HOPE grant does 
not have academic requirements. 

Georgia has 21 public colleges and universities, and 43% of students entering higher education in the 
state study at these institutions. 



Source: http://www.aacolleae4n.ora 



Overview of the Georgia HOPE Program 

The Georgia HOPE (Helping Outstanding Pupils 
Educationally) Program is one of the oldest 
and most well-known state merit aid programs. 
Governor Zell Miller introduced the legislation 
in 1991, and the state gave the first scholarship in 
September 1993. Since then, HOPE has awarded 
over $3.5 billion to more than one million students, 
and public colleges and universities have received 
almost $2.5 billion for more than 500,000 students. 8 

The Georgia Lottery for Education provides 
all the funding for HOPE. Students qualify for 
the HOPE scholarship strictly based on their 
academic achievement, and they receive tuition, 



fees, and a book allowance in exchange for 
continued academic success (see Table 3). HOPE 
has no income cap and does not require an 
early commitment. Students can apply for the 
scholarship during the college admissions process 
or after they enroll, and they may reapply for 
scholarships lost due to low grades. 

Proponents of merit aid hail the program as 
an inspiring and rewarding achievement while 
opponents condemn the program for providing 
middle- and high-income students with subsidies 
at the expense of those with the greatest need. 
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Impact of Georgia HOPE on Efficiency 9 

Increase the Number of Qualified Students Entering 

Four-Year Colleges 

■ In terms of efficiency, merit programs like 
Georgia HOPE have consistently been 
found to increase the college-going rate. 

■ Georgia HOPE has also been shown to 
have a more potent effect on enrollments 
at four-year public colleges and 
universities, shifting students away from 
two-year institutions. 

« While HOPE shows a slight increase in 
enrollments, students already likely to 
attend college seem the most likely to use 
the scholarship. 

Lower the Actual Cost of College 

■ While some research has shown that 
institutions have increased their base 
tuition in response to this program, 
others argue that Georgia has actually 
kept its tuition relatively low because the 
HOPE scholarship puts college costs in 
the spotlight. 

■ Even with a prolific program like HOPE, 
higher education in Georgia remains 
relatively unaffordable: after factoring in 
financial aid, families on average use 15% 
of their total income to pay for college. 

■ From 1993 to 2008, Georgias 
investment in need-based financial 
aid dropped from 4% of the federal 
investment in need-based aid in the 
state to none at all. 10 

Reduce the Use of Loans and/or Increase Grant 

Funding Available to Students 

■ Georgia has made a large investment 
in grant aid, mostly due to the HOPE 
scholarship, and remains a leader in 
state-sponsored grant aid, contributing 
more per FTE than most other states. 

■ Despite this scholarship, students on 
average still have to rely on a sizable loan 
burden of $3,648 each year, an increase 
of almost $800 from 1992. 



■ The state has chosen to invest little 
money in need-based aid, which means 
students with the greatest need will not 
receive the most financial assistance. 

Increase the Number of Bachelor s Degree Holders 
in the State 

■ Georgia has increased the overall 
percentage of the population 
with bachelor’s degrees since the 
implementation of HOPE, from 22% in 
1992 to 26% in 2006. 

■ HOPE has also prompted many of the 
top Georgia high school students to 
enroll at in-state institutions, which 
may make them more likely to stay in 
Georgia post-graduation. 

Impact of Georgia HOPE on Equity 

Decrease the Enrollment Gap between Historically 
Under-Represented and Well-Represented Students 

■ Merit aid programs like Georgia HOPE 
have produced mixed results in terms of 
their impact on equity and specifically in 
closing the enrollment rate gap between 
under-represented students and their peers. 

■ In Georgia, some research suggests 
that African American and Caucasian 
students have seen an increase in 
enrollment rates, while students 
from other minority groups have 
not; others argue that attendance of 
African Americans at public four-year 
institutions has not increased, and may 
have even decreased. 

■ Research has consistently found that 
historically well-represented students 
(white, middle- to high-income) 
tend to be the primary receivers of 
HOPE scholarships, which does not 
help decrease the gap in participation 
between those students and minority or 
low-income students. 
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Raise Persistence and Graduation Rates 
for Under-Represented Students 

■ While Georgia has seen consistent rise 
in persistence and completion of total 
college degrees since the program’s 
inception, HOPE scholars tend to face a 
rocky academic path. 

■ Roughly half of all HOPE recipients lose 
their scholarship after their freshmen 
year; this drop correlates most closely 
with those majoring in STEM fields (i.e, 
science, technology, engineering, and 
mathematics), not racial background. 

■ Compared to need-based aid, research 
has found that merit aid is less effective 
at increasing retention levels of students, 
and low-income students who count on 
merit aid are less likely to persist than 
those without aid of any kind. 11 



Increase the Amount of College Knowledge 
Available to Under-Represented Groups 

■ HOPEs guarantee of financial aid upon 
completion of high school may help 
increase students’ and families’ willingness 
to take the necessary steps to enroll in 
college, particularly for low-income 

students who would not be able 
to attend without these funds. 

■ However, the Georgia HOPE 
program does not offer any 
individual counseling or 
active help in the process of 
planning for college which 
may leave under-represented 
students lacking the college 
knowledge necessary to fully 
utilize the scholarship. 



Merit aid programs... 
have mixed results in 
academic preparation 
and performance. 



Increase the Level of Academic Preparation 
and Performance in High School 

■ Merit aid programs in general have 
mixed results in academic preparation 
and performance. 12 

■ The Georgia HOPE scholarship, for 
instance, has led to an increase in grade 
point averages and SAT scores — a result 



of either increased motivation or grade 
inflation at the high schools — and 
has helped reduce racial disparities in 
performance. 



Georgia HOPE’S Political Feasibility 

Ease of Implementation and Administration 

■ The coordination between lottery funding, 
individual students and families, and 
universities requires assigned staff. 

■ The paperwork process is relatively 
simple, but the students are continuously 
monitored for eligibility. 



Amount of Public Support 

■ Since its inception, the program has 
enjoyed great popularity in the state. 

■ The fact that all students have a 
perceived equal opportunity to qualify 
for the award garners support from 
across racial, ethnic, and income lines. 13 



Likelihood of Bipartisan Support in the State Legislature 

* Universal eligibility makes it a politically 
attractive program to support. 

■ Any attempts to return an income cap to 
the HOPE scholarship have met with stiff 
resistance in the Georgia legislature, despite 
the fact that only 15% of students receiving 
the scholarship would then fail to be eligible. 



Funding Sources 

■ While the scholarship’s funding source, 
the Georgia Lottery for Education, 
eliminates the need for additional taxation 
or reallocation of state funds, using such a 
volatile funding source has made it difficult 
for Georgia to sustain the program. 

■ Lottery participants also come 
disproportionately from minority 
and low- income communities, which 
means these groups end up funding the 
scholarships for students from well- 
represented demographic groups. 
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Table 4 



Indiana's Twenty-first Century Scholars Program at a Glance 



Eligibility 


Students must: 

Be an Indiana resident and a U.S. citizen or eligible non-citizen 
Be enrolled in sixth, seventh, or eighth grade at a state-approved school 
Make a commitment to fulfill the Scholars' Pledge 

Meet income requirements based on household size or be a ward of the court county or in foster care 


Scholars' Pledge 


Students must: 

Graduate from a state-approved high school with at least a 2.0 GPA 
Not commit any crime and not use drugs or alcohol 

Apply for admission to an Indiana postsecondary institution as a high school senior 
Apply on time for state and federal financial aid 


Benefits 


Students receive (for use at any Indiana public or private college or university): 

Support for college preparation (tutoring, college visits, mentoring) 

Full tuition and fees guaranteed for eight semesters 

Coverage of any remaining costs if already receiving other financial aid 


Additional Details 


If a student chooses to attend a private or independent institution, their tuition is compensated equal to 
the average amount of public tuition. 

Students have up to two years after graduating high school to use the scholarship; once enrolled, the 
student must remain full time. 

Indiana has 1 5 public four-year colleges and universities. 



Source: http://www.scholars.in.gov 



Overview of Indiana’s Twenty-first Century 
Scholars Program 

Indiana’s Twenty-first Century Scholars Program 
began in 1990 as an effort to improve college 
access and preparation for low-income youth. 

This covenant program requires an agreement 
between low-income sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade students and the state, wherein the student 
consents to academic and behavior requirements 
in exchange for college preparation support and 
full tuition and fees for four years of college in 
Indiana (see Table 4). 

A targeted, need-based program, the Twenty- 
first Century Scholars Program typically enrolls 
8,500 eighth-grade students each year. The state 



determines eligibility primarily by income instead 
of academic performance criteria; the 2.0 GPA 
requirement falls well below the 3.0 expected by 
both HOPE and the Wisconsin Covenant. 

In order for students to be considered low- 
income, they must be eligible for free or reduced 
lunches or free or reduced textbooks: a student 
from a family of four, for example, must have 
a family income at or below $38,203. Since the 
first group of scholars entered college in 1995, 
scholarships have been provided to almost 15,000 
low-income students in the state. 
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Impact of Twenty- first Century Scholars 
on Efficiency 14 

Increase the Number of Qualified Students Entering 
Four-Year Colleges 

■ A targeted approach to improving 

tuition aid better addresses the specific 
barriers experienced by low-income 
students, and therefore improves the 
odds that low-income students will 
enroll in four-year institutions. 15 

« Participants in the program are over 
four times as likely to enroll in four-year 
institutions as non-Scholars. 



Increase the Number of Bachelor’s Degree Holders 
in the State 

■ A program such as Twenty-first Century 
Scholars narrows the gap in degree 
attainment between high-, middle-, 
and low-income students, therefore 
increasing the total number of bachelors 
degree holders in the state. 

Impact of Twenty-first Century Scholars 
on Equity 

Decrease the Enrollment Gap between Historically 
Under-Represented and Well-Represented Students 



Lower the Actual Cost of College 

■ The program covers all tuition and fees 
for public institutions, therefore creating 
an entirely new source of funding and 
decreasing the overall cost of college. 

■ From 1993 to 2008, Indiana increased its 
investment in need-based financial aid 
from 43% to 84% of federal investment 
in need-based aid in the state. 16 



Reduce the Use of Loans and/or Increase 
Grant Funding Available to Students 

■ The aid comes in the form of grants, which 

removes the burden of paying back student 
loans faced by many low-income students. 



A targeted approach 
to improving tuition 
aid better addresses 
the specific barriers 
experienced by 
low-income students... 



The program covers a 
majority of the costs 
and has requirements 
for students to apply 
for additional sources 
of financial aid to cover 
unmet costs. 

In 2004, Indiana ranked 
third among all states for 
investments in state grants, 
measured by the ratio of 
state spending per full- 
time student compared to 
in-state tuition. 



■ By targeting based on income, the 
Twenty-first Century Scholars Program 
reaches other under-represented 
students, due to the intersection of class, 
race, and parental education level. 

■ The gap between enrollment rates of 
low-income students and their peers 
in Indiana has decreased since the 
enactment of the Twenty-first Century 
Scholars Program, although it is 
unknown whether this drop has been 
caused by the program. 



Raise Persistence and Graduation Rates 
for Under-Represented Students 

• In addition, the improved financial 
security offered through four years of 
tuition grants addresses at least some 
of the reasons why students drop out 
(leave college permanently) and stop 
out (interrupt attendance temporarily), 
both of which occur disproportionately 
among low-income students. 17 

■ Despite their low-income status, 

Twenty-first Century Scholars have the 
same odds of persisting through the 
first four years of college as non-Scholar 
college students. 
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Increase the Amount of College Knowledge 
Available to Under-Represented Groups 

■ The program brings the need for early 
college preparation into students’ minds in 
middle school, provides support at regional 
centers for tutoring and college visits, sends 
information on higher education and 
college-preparatory curricula to scholars, 
as well as a FAFSA application their senior 
year of high school. 



Increase the Level of Academic Preparation and 
Performance in High School 

« All students who take the Scholars’ Pledge 
are more likely to take advanced high 
school courses and are therefore more 
likely to complete an advanced college 
preparatory curriculum than their non- 
Scholar peers. 

■ For minority students, taking the Scholars’ 
Pledge is positively associated with 
increased access to advanced math courses 
compared to their non-Scholar peers. 

■ Yet, the relatively low GPA requirement 
(2.0) of Twenty- first Century Scholars 
may not provide incentive for improved 
performance in high school. 



Twenty-first Century Scholars’ 

Political Feasibility 

Ease of Implementation and Administration 

■ A program of this size is not easy to 

implement or administer and requires a staff 
assigned to working solely on the program. 

« It also requires paperwork processes for 
coordination with universities and families. 



■ Some states will have a 
difficult time obtaining 
public and legislative 
support for a targeted, 
redistributive program 
that will require 
significant funds from 
public sources. 

Funding Sources 

■ Indiana’s program 
requires significant 
and continuous public 
funding. 

■ Like many other states, Indiana funds its 
grant program through state legislative 
appropriations, which may be less popular 
than other alternative sources that do not 
endanger funding to other programs or 
potentially lead to higher taxes. 

■ The Twenty-first Century Scholars 
Program requires additional staffing 
and money from the state; therefore, it 
cannot easily ensure full funding over 
the long term. 



Some states will have a 
difficult time obtaining 
public and legislative 
support for a targeted, 
redistributive program... 



Recommendations for Wisconsin: 
A Hybrid Approach 

In order to ease the burden of rising tuition costs 
for all students and families, improve the equity of 
opportunity and outcome for historically under- 
represented groups, and boost the potential of 
the state’s workforce, we recommend combining 
existing portions of the Wisconsin Covenant 
program with state scholarships targeted to low- 
income students. 



Amount of Public Support and Likelihood of 
Bipartisan Support in the State Legislature 

■ Although the public and the legislature 
both support improved access to college 
education in principle, the details of 
implementation may present serious 
challenges in keeping that initial support. 



The Wisconsin Covenant has made a promising 
start in focusing on early awareness of college 
options for middle school students. Upon signing 
a pledge, students receive a framework for what 
they must do to remain eligible for college 
admission. The Covenant provides opportunities 
for students and families to attend workshops on 
college preparation, visit campuses around the 
state, and receive assistance with the process of 
applying for financial aid. All of these services 
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help increase college knowledge, which can boost academic success throughout the state. The recently 
awarded federal College Access Challenge Grant, which will partner with KnowHow2GO Wisconsin, 
a collaborative media campaign focused on increasing access through awareness of college options, 
should be another step in this direction. 

Yet, the Covenants focus on increasing college knowledge and preparation does not go far enough to 
address the widening gaps in college enrollment and persistence among students of different groups. 

A program such as Georgia HOPE demonstrates a state commitment to higher education access, its 
system of merit-based eligibility also fails to fully address these gaps. Therefore, we recommend that the 
state of Wisconsin include four years of scholarship assistance to qualified low-income students. 

Wisconsin can use the model of Indiana’s Twenty- first Century Scholars Program to determine 
eligibility for scholarship assistance based on income and then structure state aid so that it caps off or 
augments other forms of federal or private aid. An income calculation provides the state with a simple 
way to target funds appropriately and reach many under-represented students, especially due to the 
persistent connection between income level and racial/ ethnic background, as well as between income 
level and parental educational levels. 18 As evaluations of the Indiana program indicate, targeted funds 
can considerably improve college aspiration, academic college preparation, rates of enrollment in four- 
year institutions, and college persistence rates among middle and high school students. While private 
scholarship programs like the Covenant Scholars and the Fund for the Wisconsin Scholars follow this 
model, state commitment of funds would demonstrate public commitment to the issue. 

This hybrid approach would offer the state an alternative with the highest levels 
of efficiency and equity. While it would also require coordination of resources, 
cooperation among groups, and considerable financial support from the legislature 
and citizens, universal and targeted access to the program would help make it 
politically feasible and flexible for later adaptations. By ensuring that the Covenant 
provides college knowledge and awareness to all eighth-grade students, as well as 
targeted scholarships that reward merit while recognizing need, the state will make a 
true investment in the educational future of its citizens. 



Areas for Additional Research 

As this brief illustrates, there is a solid literature base showing the potential impact 
of college accessibility initiatives for four-year institutions. Yet this research does not 
go far enough to help states understand how these types of programs could affect 
student enrollment, persistence, and degree completion at two-year institutions. Two-year institutions 
may be able to provide states with a more cost-effective option for investment in higher education, but 
policymakers need to know the best way to invest, whether through complementary programs or by 
encouraging students to use existing scholarships at two-year institutions. 

More research is also needed to understand the effects of these programs on persistence and completion 
rates. While state programs have traditionally focused on access to college as the key policy problem, recent 
work suggests that programs without a strong emphasis on success in college may not have long-lasting 
effects on individuals or society. Finally, we suggest that evaluations include some attention to the interaction 
between state programs and private initiatives, such as Covenant Scholars and the Fund for Wisconsin 
Scholars, to see how to best fund, implement, and track these programs. 



This hybrid approach 
would offer the state 
an alternative with 
the highest levels of 
efficiency and equity. 
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Appendix A: Returns to a Bachelor’s Degree 

National Returns, Public and Private 

Economic Returns 

■ In 2005, workers age 25 and older with a bachelor’s degree earned an average of $50,900 per year 
and paid $3,871 in estimated federal income tax, $3,894 in estimated Social Security and Medicare 
taxes, and $4,131 in state and local taxes, for a tax total of $11,900. Workers with a high school 
degree only earned an average of $31,500 per year and paid $1,651 in federal income tax, $2,410 in 
Social Security and Medicare tax, and $5,588 in state and local taxes, for a tax total of $6,600. 

■ People with a bachelor’s degree have an expected lifetime earnings of $2,054,380, compared to 
$1,266,730 for high school graduates. 

■ For women, the median earnings for full-time, year-round workers age 25 and older with a 
bachelor’s degree in 2005 was $42,200, compared to $26,300 for those with only a high school 
degree. For men, bachelor’s degree recipients made $60,000, compared to $36,300. 

■ hi 2005, 69% of workers age 25 and older with a bachelor’s degree or higher were offered an employer- 
provided pension plan, and 89% of those offered participated. For high school graduates, 53% of 
workers were offered an employer-provided pension plan, and 82% of those workers participated. 

■ In 2005, over 65% of private sector workers ages 18-64 working at least half-time had employer- 
provided health insurance, compared to just over 50% of high school graduates. 

Social Returns 

■ In 2006, 43% of people age 25 and older with a college degree volunteered a median 55 hours. In 
comparison, 19% of high school graduates volunteered a median 52 hours. Volunteerism can result 
in economic cost savings for specific government entities and improve civic participation, the 
quality of citizenship, and the level of public trust. 

■ In 2005, 9.1% of individuals age 25 or older with a bachelor’s degree or higher donated blood, 
compared to 4% of those with only a high school degree. 



Returns in Wisconsin, Public and Private 

Economic Returns 

■ People age 25 and older with a bachelor’s degree received no public assistance in 2003, compared to 
0.4% of those with a high school diploma and 3.5% of those with less than high school. 

■ In 2003, workers age 25 and older with a bachelor’s degree earned $47,170, almost $20,000 more 
than those with a high school diploma. 

■ In 2004, 2.6% of workers age 25 and older in the labor force were not employed, compared to 7.6% 
of those with a high school diploma. 

Social Returns 

■ Among people age 25 and older, 57.5% of those with a bachelor’s degree or higher reported 
volunteering through an organization in 2004, compared to 37.5% of those with a high school 
diploma. 

■ In the November 2000 election, 87.5% of those with a bachelor’s degree reported voting, compared 
to 62.6% with a high school diploma. 

■ Almost 95% of all people age 25 and over with a bachelor’s degree described their health as “good,” 
“very good,” or “excellent,” compared to 87% of the population with only a high school diploma. 
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Appendix B: Selected State Scholarship Programs 



State 


Scholarship Program 


Qualifications* 


Requisite Student Status 


Award Level 


Alaska 


UA Scholars Award 


Top 10% of seniors graduating from Alaska 
high schools 


High school seniors 


$1,375 per 
semester for 
8 semesters, 
$11,000 total 


Arkansas 


Academic Challenge 
Scholarship 


Complete precollegiate core curriculum, have 
required GPA, achieve at least 15 onACT, and 
demonstrate financial need 


High school seniors 


Up to $3,500 per 
year 


Arkansas 


Governor's Distinguished 
Scholarship Program 


Score 32 on ACT or 1410 on combined math 
and critical reasoning on SAT and 3.5 GPA or 
selection as National Achievement Finalist or 
National Merit Finalist 


High school seniors 


Up to $10,000 per 
year 


Arkansas 


Governor's Scholarship 


Students who score highest on tests in each 
of 75 counties; top 45% ACT or SAT, top 35% 
GPA, top 10% class rank, top 10% leadership 


High school seniors 


Up to $4,000 per 
year 


California 


Cal Grant 


Minimum 3.0 GPA for Cal G rant A, 2.0 GPA 
for Cal Grant B; family income must be below 
established ceilings; offers both competitive 
and entitlement grants 


High school seniors 


Up to $9,700 per 
year 


Colorado 


Collegelnvest Early 
AchievementScholarship 


Mustgraduate with 2.5 GPA and be Pell Grant 
eligible 


Early commitment 
(seventh-, eighth-, or 
ninth-graders) 


Maximum award 
of $1,500 per year 
up to five years 


Connecticut 


Capitol Scholarship 


Top 20% of class or SAT scores of at least 1800; 
priority and amount based on FAFS A need 


High school seniors 


$2,000-$3,000 per 
year for in-state 
schools, $500 for 
out-of-state 


Delaware 


Scholarship Incentive 
Program (SclP) 


Demonstrated financial need and minimum 
2.5 GPA 


Enrolled college students 


$700-$2,200 per 
year, depending 
on GPA 


Florida 


Florida Bright Futures 
Program 


Awards based on GPA, required credits 
courseload, and testscores 


High school seniors 


Up to 100% tuition 
and fees per year 


Florida 


Talented Twenty Program 


Top 20% of high school class 


High school seniors 


Eligible for priority 
funding and 
admission 


Iowa 


All Iowa Opportunity 
Scholarship 


Minimum 2.5 GPA; completion of FAF SA and 
expected family contribution (EFC) of $6,420 
or less; admission into college and enrolled 
in at least 3 credits; prioritized by need and 
at-risk status. 


Enrolled college students 


Tuition and fees 
with a maximum 
of $6,420 per year 


Kansas 


Kansas State Scholars 


Top 20%-40% students completing precollege 
curriculum; based on need 


High school seniors 


Up to $1,000 per 
year 



*AII scholarships require graduation from high school and state resident status. Most include a provision for use only at in-state 
institutions and a U.S. citizenship requirement. 
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State 


Scholarship Program 


Qualifications 


Requisite Student Status 


Award Level 


Kentucky 


Kentucky Educational 
Excellence Scholarship 
(KEES) 


Minimum 2.5 G PA, no felony convictions, 
and completion of KEES curriculum; 
awards increase for higher G PA; bonus 
awards based on ACT score of 15 or 
above. 


High school seniors and 
enrolled college students 


Up to $1,000 per 
year, depending 
on GPA 


Louisiana 


Taylor Opportunity Program 
for Students (TOPS) 


Complete TOPS core curriculum; GPA 
of 2.5 for Opportunity Award and 3.0 for 
Performance and Honors Awards; ACT 
score of prior year's state average for 
Opportunity Award, 23 for Performance 
Award, and 27 for Honors Award; complete 
FAFSA orTOPS online application; 
academic progress and enrollment 
requirements once in higher education 


High school seniors 


Award based on 
achievement; 
ranges from tuition 
and fees to tuition 
and fees plus 
$800 per year 


Massachusetts 


J ohn and Abigail Adams 
Scholarship Program 


Score in advanced category in math or 
english on MCAS lOth-grade testand 
perform either advanced or proficient in 
second subject; combined MCAS score 
in the top 25% of school district; complete 
FAFSA; 3.0 GPA in college required 


High school sophomores 
(notified in fall of senior 
year) 


Tuition up 
to resident 
undergraduate 
rate per year 


Michigan 


Michigan Promise Scholarship 


Take state assessment test, complete 
50% of bachelor's degree requirements 
in maximum offouryears, cumulative 2.5 
college GPA 


Enrolled college students 


$1,000 per year 
for first two years 
of college, $2,000 
final payment 
in third or fourth 
year of college 
($4,000 total) 


Mississippi 


Mississippi EminentScholars 
Grant(MESG) 


3.5 high school GPA, minimum 29 ACT or 
1280 SAT; renewal based on continuing 
satisfactory progress towards degree and 
3.5 college GPA 


High school seniors and 
enrolled college students 


Up to $2,500 per 
year 


Missouri 


Missouri Higher Education 
Academic "Bright Flight" 
Scholarship Program 


Composite ACT or SAT score in top 3% of 
all Missouri students 


High school seniors 


$2,000 per year 


Nevada 


Nevada Millenium Scholarship 


At least 3.25 G PA , pass all areas 
of Nevada High School Proficiency 
Exam, complete core curriculum, make 
satisfactory progress once in college 


High school seniors 


Award given on 
per credit basis 
($60-$80 per 
credit hour) 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Lottery Success 
Scholarship 


Maintain 2.5 GPA in college 


Enrolled college students in 
first semester 


Tuition at public, 
in-state institution 


North Carolina 


North Carolina Education 
Lottery Scholarship (ELS) 


Make satisfactory academic progress; 
meet need criteria based on Pell Grant 


Enrolled college students 


Ranges from 
$100-$2,500 per 
academic year 
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State 


Scholarship Program 


Qualifications 


Requisite Student Status 


Award Level 


Ohio 


Ohio College Opportunity 
Grant 


EFC of $2,190 or less with income limit of 
$75,000 


Enrolled college students 
in first, second, or third 
year. 


Award based on 
EFC; maximum 
award of $3,996 
per year in 
2007-08 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Promise 


Family income of $50,000 or less ($100,000 
or less for first-time recipients in 2010-11), 
precollege coursework in high school, 2.5 
GPA, good behavior, school participation 


Early commitment (eighth-, 
ninth-, and 10th- graders) 


Full tuition at 
public; partial 
tuition at private 


Oregon 


Oregon Opportunity Grant 


Meet eligibility requirements fora Pell Grant; 
eligibility based on household size and income 


Enrolled college students 


Percentage of 
total cost, as 
approved by 
Legislature; 
2007-08 award 
of $1,752 per 
year for Oregon 
University System 


Rhode Island 


Academic Promise 
Scholarship 


Students ranked based on formula that uses 
EFC and SAT score; scholarships filled from 
highest ranking down 


High school seniors 


Up to $2,500 per 
year; $10,000 total 


South Carolina 


Palmetto Fellows 
Scholarship Program 


3. 5-4.0 G PA, 1200-1400 SAT or 27-32 ACT, and 
top 6% of class sophomore, junior, or senior year; 
no felonies or no more than one misdemeanor; 
must major in math or science in college 


High school sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors 


$6,700 for 
freshman year and 
up to $7,500 for 
sophomore, junior, 
and senior years 


South Carolina 


South Carolina Legislative 
Incentive for Future 
Excellence (LIFE) 
Scholarship 


Cumulative 3.0 GPA, score at least 1100 ACT 
or 24 ACT, and rank in top 30% of graduating 
class; must enroll as math or science major in 
college 


High school seniors 


Tuition and fees 
up to $4,700 
p us $300 book 
allowance per 
year 


South Dakota 


South Dakota Opportunity 
Scholarship 


Graduate with atleasta 3.0 GPA and take 
pre-college curriculum with no course below 
a C; score at least a 24 on the ACT or 1090 
on SAT; enter college within five years of high 
school graduation 


High school seniors 


$1,000 for first 
year; up to $5,000 
over four years 


Washington 


Washington College Bound 
Scholarship 


Washington high school graduates with 
atleasta 2.0 GPA and no criminal record; 
eligibility based on low-income status (free 
or reduced lunch, eligible for Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families, foster child, or 
meet prescribed income standards) 


Early commitment (seventh- 
or eighth-graders) 


Tuition, fees, and 
up to $500 for 
books per year 


West Virginia 


West Virginia Promise 
(Providing Real 
Opportunities for 
Maximizing In-State Student 
Excellence) Scholarship 


Minimum core course requirement, 3.0 
GPA, minimum 22 ACT or 1020 SAT, submit 
application for the FAFSA 


High school seniors 


Tuition and fees 
(up to $4,372 per 
year for 2008-09) 
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Appendix C: Policy Goal Matrices 



Policy Coal Matrix 1 : Efficiency 



Impact Categories 


Wisconsin Covenant 
(Merit-based, no scholarship) 


Georgia HOPE 
(Merit-based scholarship) 


Indiana 21st Century Scholars 
(Need-based scholarship) 


Increase number of qualified 
high school students entering 
four-year colleges 


Medium: The Covenant could 
insure college curriculum and 
application, making more students 
eligible forfour-year campuses. 


Medium: While HOPE does 
result in an increased propensity 
to enroll in four-year colleges, 
students already likely to attend 
college seem the most likely to 
use the scholarship. 


High: The scholarship program 
addresses preparation and 
financial barriers to college and 
increases enrollments for qualified 
students at four-year institutions. 


Lower actual cost of college 


Medium: The Covenant would 
help students access aid, but 
it does not provide additional 
funding beyond what already 
exists. However, Covenant 
Scholars are eligible for need- 
based financial aid provided by 
the Covenant Foundation. 


Medium: For scholarship 
students, HOPE covers tuition 
and fees. However, institutions 
have raised their base tuition in 
response to HOPE, so non- 
recipients now face an even 
higher financial burden to attend. 


High: The program covers tuition 
and fees, creating a new source 
of financial aid for students. 


Reduce use of loans and/or 
increase grantfunding available 
for students 


Low: The Covenant does not 
change existing funding streams 
nor does it insure that students 
receive maximum grants instead 
of loans. 


Medium: The HOPE scholarship 
creates a new source of financial 
aid for Georgia families. Despite 
the scholarship, Georgia still 
shows a high level of loans and 
offers no need-based state grants. 


High: The program gives financial 
aid in the form of grants and 
covers a majority of financial 
need. It also requires students to 
apply for additional financial aid 
from other sources. 


Increase number of bachelor's 
degree holders in the state 


Unknown: It could prompt 
students to focus on college 
early, but it may only impact 
those already likely to attend. The 
program is too new to make a 
determination. 


Medium/High: HOPE reached 
over one million students and 
prompted an overall increase in 
bachelor's degree holders in the 
state. HOPE seems to keep top 
students enrolled in-state but does 
not necessarily help keep them 
there upon graduation. 


High: The program targets 
students from socioeconomic 
backgrounds who otherwise may 
not get a degree. This targeting 
increases the number of students 
enrolled and persisting in four- 
year degree programs. 
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Policy Goal Matrix 2: Equity 



Impact Categories 


Wisconsin Covenant 
(Merit-based, no scholarship) 


Georgia HOPE 
(Merit-based scholarship) 


Indiana 21st Century Scholars 
(Need-based scholarship) 


Decrease the enrollment gap 
between under-represented 
groups and historically 
well-represented groups. 


Low: Although the Covenanthas 
the potential to increase the rate of 
economically under-represented 
groups through a limited, need- 
based scholarship available through 
application, this is not guaranteed. 
The potential is even less certain 
for racially and ethnically under- 
represented groups. 


Low/Medium: HOPE has been 
shown to increase enrollments for 
white and black students, but not 
for other racial minorities. Merit 
aid in general has led to a larger 
gap between under-represented 
students and their white, middle- 
to high-income peers. 


High: While the program only 
targets students based on income, 
it helps students from other under- 
represented groups because of 
the intersection of race and class. 


Raise persistence and graduation 
rates for under-represented groups 


Low/Medium: Although the 
Covenant does assist in 
negotiating the process of 
federal loans and provides the 
opportunity for additional need- 
based state grants, it does not 
guarantee these grants or assist 
in related costs of attending 
college, such as housing, books, 
and transportation. Since no 
Covenant scholars have yet 
entered postsecondary education, 
the research lacks any conclusive 
evidence on this issue. 


Medium: HOPE provides funding 
for four years, contingent upon 
certain academic requirements, 
which may help decrease stop-out 
or drop-out rates. Georgia has 
seen some gains in these areas, 
but merit aid in general has been 
shown to be less effective at 
increasing persistence. Once 
enrolled, merit aid can prompt 
students to make less rigorous 
college choices in hopes of 
retaining their scholarship. 


Medium/High: The program 
provides funding for four years, 
which eliminates part of the 
financial burden that contributes 
to stop out and drop out. This 
program raises persistence 
among low-income students. 


Increase the amount of college 
knowledge* available to 
under-represented groups 


Medium/High: It makes eighth- 
graders aware of the need for 
early college preparation; assists 
with the loan and grant application 
processes, meetings with college 
counselors, and campus visits; 
and provides an additional 
network of information for parents 
and schools. 


Medium: HOPE allows students 
to make financial plans for college 
early, under the presumption that 
they will qualify for funds. It does 
not provide additional resources 
to help students plan for other 
costs of attendance and does not 
make any college preparation 
tools available to recipients. 


High: It makes eighth-graders 
aware of the need for early 
college preparation; provides 
support for tutoring and college 
visits; and sends scholars 
information on higher education 
and college preparatory curricula, 
as well as a FAFSA application, 
their senior year of high school. 


Increase the level of students' 
academic preparation and 
performance in high school 


Medium: Students who receive 
additional college preparation 
support services make better 
academic choices in high 
school; yet, research shows 
this should not end upon 
graduation. Students, particularly 
under-represented students, 
need continual help navigating 
academic and social choices 
throughout college- something 
the Covenant does not provide. 


Medium: Meritaid has been 
shown to lead to an increase in 
high school GPA and SAT scores 
in certain states. However, low 
G PA requirements may serve as 
disincentives for students and 
ultimately lead to a less-prepared 
college population. 


Medium: Need-based 
programs thatcouple high 
school counseling (for course 
choices), tutoring, and mentoring 
improve college aspirations and 
preparation for college. Yet, the 
relatively low GPA requirement 
of the program (2.0) may not 
provide incentive for improved 
performance in high school. 



*C ollege knowledge refers to the understanding of the processes involved in admission, financial aid, and academic success. 
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Policy Goal Matrix 3: Political Feasibility 



Impact Categories 


Wisconsin Covenant 
(Merit-based, no scholarship) 


Georgia HOPE 
(Merit-based scholarship) 


Indiana 21st Century Scholars 
(Need-based scholarship) 


Ease of implementation 
and administration 


Medium: The Covenant is primarily 
an information campaign to alert 
students, parents, and schools 
about the program. The application 
process is relatively simple. There 
are some additional staffing needs 
in the Office of the Governor. 


Low: The coordination between 
lottery funding, individual students 
and families, and universities 
would take a dedicated staff. The 
paperwork process is relatively 
simple, butthe students are 
continuously monitored for eligibility. 


Low: A program of this size requires 
a staff dedicated to working on the 
program. It also requires paperwork 
processes for coordination with 
universities and families. 


Amount of public support 


High: Since the program is 
essentially universal and accessible 
to all taxpayers, public perception 
has been relatively positive. 


High: Since its inception, HOPE has 
been widely supported by the public. 


Low: Broad-based support for 
targeted programs is difficult to 
maintain, especially in the context 
of tightening state budgets. 


Likelihood of broad support 
in the state legislature 


Medium/High: Inclusive eligibility 
and minimal investment would make 
it difficult for legislators to oppose. 


High: Because the program 
is universal, it is a politically 
attractive program for legislators 
to support. 


Low: It may be difficult to gamer 
political support within the 
legislature for this type of targeted 
higher education funding. 


Funding sources 


Medium/High: While it does not 
involve a significantly higher financial 
commitment it does require some 
funds for operational costs. 


Medium: The Georgia Lottery 
for Education provides all the 
funding, so low-income and 
minority residents (disproportionate 
participants in the lottery) pay for 
the program indirectiy. The lottery 
funding prevents the creation of 
new taxes to pay for the program 
but does create a volatile funding 
source that may need to be revised 
to keep up with demand. 


Low: The program requires 
extensive and continuous 
governmentfunding, which may 
ultimately lead to higher taxes or the 
need to find an alternative funding 
source, such as lottery funds. 
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